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Report  of  the  Principal  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees,  1899. 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 


Undergraduates  in  Arts  (attending) .  293 

“  '•  (extra-mural) .  104 

Post-graduates  in  Arts  (attending)., .  17 

“  “  (extra-mural) . . .  8 

General  Students  (attending) . . . 27 

Students  in  Practical  Science, .  34 

“  Theology  . .  42 

“  Medicine .  126 


651 

Or,  allowing  for  double  registrations,  633,  as  compared  with  589,  567, 
564,  533,  456,  and  432  in  the  six  preceding  years.  Our  class-rooms 
are  now  over-taxed  ;  and  unless  we  provide  a  few  larger  class-rooms 
or  restrict  the  attendance,  the  health  of  Professors  and  Students 
must  suffer.  The  Chancellor  has  made  this  the  subject  of  some  re¬ 
marks  to  the  University  Council,  and  the  Council  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  bring  his  address  to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Kingston 
and  the  friends  of  the  University  elsewhere.  Last  session,  one  class 
had  to  be  divided  into  two,  but  this  was  a  deplorable  waste  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  staff,  and  it  cannot  go  farther  without  a 
loss  to  the  University  graver  than  that  involved  in  the  restriction  of 
our  numbers.  Now  that  the  need  is  fully  before  our  graduates  and 
the  public,  a  need  which  testifies  to  the  demand  for  higher  education 
and  the  ever-growing  reputation  of  the  University,  it  would  be  a  libel 
on  our  patriotism  and  intelligence  to  say  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  be 
met. 

In  giving  the  number  of  our  students,  we  do  not  include  those  in 
“The  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture, ’’  or  in  the  Dairy  School  or 
those  in  classes  connected  with  various  forms  of  University  extension. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


In  Medicine,  M.D.,  C.M .  25 

In  Theology  (Testamurs) .  7 

In  Practical  Science .  2 

In  Arts  (B. A.  55  ;  M.A.  23)....  .  78 


112 

In  addition,  the  following  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  ;  on 
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the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister,  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  on  last  University  day;  and  on  April  25,  the  same  degree  on 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.  ;  and  on  April  26,  the  same 
degree  on  His  Excellency  Lord  Minto,  and  on  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett, 
Melbourne,  Australia  ;  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Jordan,  B.A.,  Strathroy,  Ont. 

LOSSES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  been  taken  from  us  by  death.  We  lose  in  him  a  sincere  and 
valued  friend,  one  who  interested  his  whole  congregation  in  the  work 
of  Queen’s. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  BENEFACTIONS. 

The  following  report  shows  that  progress  is  still  being  made  in 
founding  the  Williamson  Scholarships  : — 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  TREASURER,  J.  B.  MACIVER,  TO  THE  WILLIAMSON 
MEMORIAL  FUND,  SINCE  LAST  PUBLISHED  IN  QUEEN’S 


QUARTERLY,  JULY,  1898. 

G.  M.  Grant,  Kingston . $  ico  oo 

William  Cook,  W.C.,  Quebec . io  oo 

Rev.  W.  S.  Smith,  Middleville .  io  oo 

Rev.  James  Ross,  D.D.,  Montreal .  io  oo 

Rev.  James  Cumberland,  Amherst  Island,  bal.  on  $25  10  00 

Andrew  Bell,  C.E.,  Almonte,  bal.  on  $20 .  7  50 

Rev.  Robert  Young,  Bath .  2  00 

Rev.  John  Gray,  D  D..  Orillia . 1  00 

Total  at  credit  of  this  account . $2,591  73 


The  minimum  sum  aimed  at,  $2,500,  has  thus  been  reached,  and 
the  University  Council  decided  yesterday  to  keep  the  fund  open  for 
another  year,  with  the  hope  that  the  maximum  of  $5000  may  be  at¬ 
tained.  This  is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  University  by  Dr.  Williamson,  but  because 
Queen’s  has  such  a  meagre  list  of  Scholarships.  Everyone  knows  what 
a  potent  attraction  they  are  to  the  more  promising  students,  who  desire 
to  take  a  University  course  but  cannot,  simply  because  of  the  res 
an gust ae  domi. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Chancellor  intimated  his  intention  to  establish 
four  Scholarships,  one  in  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Practical 
Science,  Medicine  and  Theology ;  the  first  to  be  given  last  year,  and 
one  to  be  added  each  year  thereafter.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  he  announced  that  they  would  be  established  at  once  ;  and 
consequently,  while  the  one  in  Arts  was  awarded  on  the  results  of  the 
Matriculation  Examination  held  last  July,  the  other  three  were  com- 
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peted  for  at  the  close  of  this  session.  The  value  of  these  Scholarships 
is  $310  annually,  a  notable  addition  to  our  list,  for  which  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  University  are  most  grateful. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  we 
need,  perhaps  even  more  than  Scholarships  for  students,  half  a  dozen 
Fellowships  for  our  most  promising  graduates,  to  keep  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University,  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  and  doing 
valuable  tutorial  work,  to  the  relief  of  Professors  and  the  benefit  of 
extra-mural  students.  These  graduates  are  as  a  rule  our  best  men. 
They  have  learned  enough  to  know  their  need  of  more  learning. 
They  are  the  class  which  will  furnish  future  Professors  and  men  of 
learning  and  research,  so  sorely  needed  in  a  new  country.  At  present 
they  go  to  the  United  States,  where  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
Fellowships,  established  by  wise  men  in  connection  with  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  other  Universities. 
Though  not  lost  to  the  world  they  are  thus  lost  to  Canada.  They 
would  rather  remain  at  Queen’s  ;  for  as  a  rule  their  testimony  is  that 
they  can  do  as  good  post-graduate  work  here,  and  in  some  subjects 
better  work.  At  present  our  only  Fellowships  are  the  two  established 
by  the  London  Exhibition  Commissioners  of  1851  for  research  study 
abroad,  of  the  value  of  $743  each;  besides  “the  William  Nickle”  in 
Mathematics,  and  the  “Robert  Waddell”  established  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Waddell  of  Peterboro,  in  Physics,  of  the  value  of  $150  each.  We 
need  especially  three  or  four  in  Classics,  Philosophy,  English,  and 
Political  and  Economic  Science. 

The  most  important  benefactions  of  the  year  are  those  which 
have  been  given  to  found  “the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Chair  of  Politi-. 
cal  and  Economic  Science,”  and  to  increase  the  Endowment  of  the 
Chair  of  Mental  Philosophy.  As  regards  the  former,  the  following 
circular  was  issued  last  October  : — 

Sir  : — Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  the  Honourable  Senator  Gowan,  C.M.G.,  believing 
the  best  monument  to  a  Statesman  to  be  a  Chair  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science  bearing  his  name,  and  convinced  that  in  the  case 
of  Sir  John  such  a  Chair  should  be  in  the  University  which  he  took 
an  active  part  in  founding,  sent  to  the  Principal  of  Queen’s  $500  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund  for  that  object.  From  time  to  time 
since,  Judge  Gowan  has  sent  other  sums  for  the  same  object.  His 
contributions  now  amount  to  over  $6000.  The  University  had 
previously  appropriated  a  sum  towards  the  endowment  of  such  a  Chair 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance.  From  those  two  sources 
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$1300  a  year  can  be  depended  on,  but  as  the  average  salary  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Queen’s  is  $2000,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  sufficient  to  yield 
$700  a  year  additional.  It  is  felt  by  friends  of  the  University  that 
the  work  so  generously  commenced  by  Senator  Gowan  should  be 
completed,  and  the  Chair  established  without  further  delay.  We 
believe  that  many  will  be  glad  to  take  part  in  a  movement  to  perpet¬ 
uate,  by  a  monument  more  useful  and  more  enduring  than  marble  or 
granite,  the  name  and  work  of  a  great  Canadian  and  Imperial  States¬ 
man,  who  was  largely  identified  with  the  building  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Empire. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  paper  annexed,  to  be  filled  up 
as  may  seem  good  to  you  and  returned  to  any  one  of  the  undersigned. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Chair  may  be  established  at  the  annual  Convo¬ 
cation  in  1899. 


Sandford  Fleming,  James  Maclennan, 

Chancellor ,  Ottawa.  Chairman  of  Trustees ,  Toronto. 

G.  M.  Grant, 

Principal,  Kingston. 

To  this  circular  the  following  responded,  with  the  subscriptions 
appended : — 


Andrew  Allan,  Montreal . $ 

H.  Montague  Allan,  Montreal . 

R.  B.  Angus,  “  . 

J.  C.  Booth,  Ottawa . 

G.  Y.  Chown,  Kingston . . 

Wm.  Christie,  Toronto . 

Hon.  Senator  Clemow,  Ottawa . 

Hon.  Senator  Cox,  Toronto . 

James  Crathern,  Montreal . 

T.  A.  Dawes,  Lachine . 

Jas.  P.  Dawes,  “  . . 

John  Donnelly,  Kingston . 

T.  Donnelly.  “  . 

Hon.  Senator  Drummond,  Montreal . 

Miss  Duncan.  Montreal . 

Mrs.  Farlinger,  Morrisburg . 

Mrs.  Field,  Winnipeg .  . 

J.  W.  Flavelle,  Toronto . . 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  Ottawa . 

Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  Melbourne,  Austrailia . 

J.  A.  Gemmill,  Ottawa .  . 

George  Gooderham,  Toronto . 

W.  G.  Gooderham,  “  .  . 

Mrs.  Gowan,  Barrie . 

Mrs.  Grant,  Kingston . 

G.  M.  Grant,  “  . 

George  Hague,  Montreal . 

James  S.  Haydon,  Camden  East . 

Wm.  Hendrie,  Hamilton  . . 

G.  Chr.  Hoffmann,  Ottawa . 

John  Hope,  Montreal . . 


500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
100  00 
50  00 
500  00 
250  00 
500  00 
100  00 
500  00 
500  00 
100  00 
50  00 
100  00 
40  00 
500  00 
25  00 
500  00 
xoo  00 

120  OO 
IO  OO 
500  OO 
200  OO 
25O  OO 
20  OO 
IOO  OO 
25O  OO 
500  OO 
500  OO 
IO  OO 
IOO  OO 
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Chas.  R.  Hosmer,  Montreal .  500  00 

John  Kerr,  Milton  East .  10  00 

G.  M.  Kinghorn,  Montreal  .  50  00 

Matthew  Leggat,  Hamilton .  250  00 

Alexander  Manning,  Toronto .  250  00 

Lord  Mountstephen,  England .  250  00 

Robert  Meighen,  Montreal .  50000 

Hugh  McLennan,  •'  .  100  00 

Wm.  McKenzie,  Toronto . . .  500  00 

S.  F.  MacKinnon,  “  . . .  500  00 

Hugh  MacCulloch,  Galt  .  100  00 

Colin  McArthur,  Montreal  .  500  00 

Hon.  Senator  McKeen,  Halifax . .  250  00 

T.  W.  Nash,  Kingston . .  100  00 

Jas.  Norris,  Kincardine  .  100  00 

W.  W.  Ogilvie,  Montreal .  500  00 

J.  K.  Osborne,  Toronto .  .  500  00 

E.  B.  Osier,  “  .  500  00 

Lt.  Governor  Patterson,  Winnipeg  .  500  00 

Dr.  R.  H.  Preston,  Ottawa  .  25  00 

R.  G.  Reid,  Montreal .  .  500  00 

Jas.  Ross,  “  .  500  00 

Hugh  Ryan,  Toronto .  .  500  00 

Jas.  Scott,  Parkdale .  100  00 

Hon.  Senator  Sir  Frank  Smith,  Toronto .  500  00 

Hon.  G.  W.  Stephens,  Montreal .  500  00 

H.  H.  Strathy,  Barrie .  50  00 

Hon.  Senator  Sullivan,  Kingston .  100  00 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Tupper,  Ottawa .  .  50  00 

H.  Walker  &  Sons,  Walkerville .  500  00 

Rt.  Hon.  S.  J.  Way,  Adelaide,  Australia .  49  00 

D.  R.  Wilkie,  Toronto .  100  00 

B.  E.  Walker,  “  .  100  00 

Fred.  Wyld,  “  . . .  100  00 


Almost  all  of  these  subscriptions  have  been  received  by  the 
Treasurer  already. 

Toward  the  further  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Mental  Philosophy 
the  following  subscriptions  have  been  made,  payable  1st  May  1899  5 
interest  at  5  per  cent  being  due  from  that  date  on  so  much  of  the 
principal  as  may  be  unpaid. 

Malcolm  MacKenzie,  McLeod,  N.W.T . $1000  00 


G.  M.  Grant,  Kingston .  900  00 

S.  W.  Dyde,  “  . .  .  500  00 

A.  Shortt,  “  .  500  00 

T.  A.  Dawes,  Lachine .  500  00 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  Ottawa .  400  00 

Thos.  Ritchie,  Belleville .  300  00 

W.  H.  Easton,  Grand  Forks,  Dakota .  300  00 

A.  G.  Farrell,  Smith’s  Falls..., .  250  00 

T.  G.  Thompson,  Belleville .  250  00 

G.  Y.  Chown,  Kingston .  200  00 

]no.  R.  Lavell,  Smith’s  Falls . .  200  00 

W.  T.  McClement,  Chicago .  .  200  00 

Jas.  Murray,  Toronto . . .  150  00 

Mrs.  Grant,  Kingston .  100  00 

A.  McLeod,  Morden,  Man .  100  00 

J.  B.  McLaren, Winnipeg .  100  00 

Dr,  T.  H.  Farrell,  Utica. . . . . . .  100  oo 
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G.  M.  Milligan,  Toronto .  100  00 

J.  J.  McLennan,  “  .  100  00 

D.  McTavish,  “  .  100  00 

D.  V.  Sincliar,  Belleville .  100  00 

Alexander  Nairn,  Toronto .  50  00 


or  $6,500  in  all.  As  the  sum  required  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
this  chair,  now  filled  by  Professor  Dyde,  is  $10,000,  this  list  will  be 
kept  open.  ' 

FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  gives  all  needed  information.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  University  Council  yesterday,  and  as  the  part  which 
referred  to  the  extension  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and  Work¬ 
shops  would  interfere  with  the  Gymnasium,  a  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  consider  it,  with  power  to  take  action,  in  the  direction  of  build¬ 
ing  a  suitable  Gymnasium,  should  sufficient  encouragement  be  given. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  only  change  in  this  Faculty  is  the  addition  of  Dr.  Third 
to  the  staff,  as  colleague  with  the  Dean  in  teaching  the  important 
subject  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  order  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Ontario  Council  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Session  has  been  lengthened,  as  explained  in  Professor 
Knight’s  report,  appended,  for  all  students  who  intend  to  pass  the 
Council’s  Examination. 


FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Falconer,  and  Mr.  Jordan  gave  the  Courses  of 
lectures  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  Board  last  year  to  give. 
Mr.  Jordan’s  Course  on  O.  T.  Exegesis  was  of  great  value  ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  Board  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  teaching  this  important  subject, 

I  submit  herewith  the  usual  reports. 

G.  M.  GRANT,  Principal. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON,  FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  2ND  APRIL,  1899. 


Revenue. 

Temporalities  Board .  . $  2,000  00 

The  Professors  Beneficiaries  of  the  Temporalities  Board .  200  00 

Kingston  Observatory  .  500  00 

Rent  of  Carruthers’  Hall .  1.250  00 

Rent  of  Land .  120  00 

School  of  Mining .  500  00 

Chancellor’s  Lectureship .  250  00 

Hugh  Waddell — Lectureship  on  Church  History .  250  00 

John  Roberts  Allen .  150  00 

Fees .  13,096  40 

Interest  on  Mortgages  and  other  securities . . . 18,106  4; 
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General  Assembly’s  College  Fund — 

Church  Agents . $2,192  37 

Congregations  contributing  directly .  i.322  3° 

-  3,514  67 

Receipts  for  Scholarships .  2,904  04 

Interest  on  jubilee  Subscriptions .  3>54°  *3 

Balance  Deficiency  . 8.359  4° 


Expenditure. 


S54-741  °5 


Deficiency  1897-8 . . . $ 

Salaries— Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Theology . 

“  Professors  and  Tutors  in  Arts . 

“  Other  Officers .  . 

Chancellor’s  Lectureship . . 

Church  Agent — Commission  on  collection  for  General  Assembly’s  Col¬ 
lege  Fund . . . 

Insurance  . 

Library,  Laboratories,  Museum,  Gymnasium,  etc . . 

Practical  Science  Department  . 

Taxes,  Repairs  and  Grounds . . . 

Scholarship  Account . 

Travelling  Expenses .  . 

Advertising,  Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Fuel,  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity . 

Contingencies . 


8.954  54 
7,500  00 
25,107  00 
2,814  67 
250  00 

60  00 

353  24 
2,823  01 

443  74 
871  81 
2,904  04 
109  00 
1,811  40 
645  64 
92  96 


Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  April  24,  1899. 
Examined  and  found  correct. 


J.  E.  Clark, 

D.  Callaghan. 


|  Auditors. 


$54,741  05 


J.  B.  McIVER,  Treasurer. 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  FACULTY. 

The  number  of  students  working  in  the  Mechanical  Laborotory  rose  from  19  in 
Session  1897-8  to  30  in  1S98-9. 

This  increase  proved  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  our  accommodation,  We 
could,  of  course,  have  done  better  if  we  had  been  at  liberty  to  arrange  the  hours  for 
the  students  so  as  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  Laboratory,  but  this  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  could  not  be  carried  out  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  order  of 
certain  classes.  The  consequence  was  that  although  doing  our  best,  students 
occasionally  lost  time  through  being  compelled  to  wait. 

If  the  increase  next  session  is  at  all  commensurate  with  that  of  the  past  session, 
an  increase  of  accommodation  will  be  imperative,  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  appropriate  the  present  Gymnasium  for  Carpentry,  and  to  turn  the  whole  of 
the  lower  flat  into  a  machine  shop.  This  would  nearly  treble  our  present 
accommodation. 

In  connection  with  the  increased  accommodation  I  would  point  out  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  more  appliances.  Many  of  our  appliances  we  are  able  to  make,  and  do 
make  for  ourselves ;  but  as  it  requires  machines  with  which  to  make  machines,  we 
must  have  fundamental  appliances.  We  have  two  wood-turning  lathes  of  our  own 
manufacture,  and  we  can  make  as  many  more  as  we  wish.  So  also  we  have  a  small 
hole  drilling  machine  nearly  completed.  But  in  the  more  complex  machine  tools 
jhe  case  is  different.  We  afe  at  present  supplied  with  bqt  f\vo  piaphine  lathes,  only 
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one  of  which  is  screw-cutting  and  which  is  really  a  line  lathe.  But  as  this  is  the 
smaller  lathe  of  the  two  it  is  unavoidably  put,  at  times,  to  do  work  which  is  really 
too  heavy  for  it,  to  the  great  risk  of  injuring  it,  and  especially  so  in  the  hands  of 
beginners.  If  we  could  get  a  good,  complete,  and  moderately  large  lathe  lit  for 
comparatively  heavy  work,  we  might  be  able  to  build  such  others  as  would  serve 
our  purpose  ;  for  as  students  have  to  be  kept  busy,  they  might  as  well  be  building 
lathes  as  doing  any  other  work  in  the  shops.  Of  course  they  could  not  build  such 
a  tool  as  could  be  turned  out  by  accomplished  workmen,  but  they  could  make 
coarse  lathes  which  would  do  for  common  work. 

Towards  the  required  lathe  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  receipt 
of  $10  from  Rev.  A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Q’Appelle,  and  $100  from  Mr.  Charles  McKenzie 
of  Sarnia. 

Again,  the  increase  of  students  calls  for  a  greater  expenditure  for  instructors. 

During  the  past  session  I  was  compelled  to  engage  a  permanent  instructor  in 
Carpentry. 

In  the  machine  shop,  although  I  obtained  a  little  assistance  from  F.  W.  Jackson, 
and  gave  all  my  spare  time  to  it,  yet  as  I  had  to  lecture  from  12  to  13  hours  a  week, 
the  oversight  of  the  work  done  was  not  adequate. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  beginners  to  themselves  in  company  with  delicate 
tools  and  complex  machines,  for  if  tools  are  to  be  kept  in  good  order  and  to  be 
properly  used,  continual  oversight  is  necessary.  Students  do  not,  in  general,  injure 
tools  and  machines  through  carelessness,  for  with  few  exceptions  they  are  anxious 
to  do  their  best  and  be  successful,  but  they  injure  them  through  ignorance,  from 
not  knowing  now  to  use  them  properly. 

As  the  number  of  students  in  the  machine  shop  will  be  largely  increased  next 
session,  a  permanent  attendant  will  be  a  necessity. 

To  obtain  a  liberal  education  in  the  usually  accepted  meaning  of  the  term 
requires  only  seated  class-rooms,  lecturers  and  students  with  books  and  brains. 
But  in  technical  education  you  need  a  great  deal  more.  For  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  list  you  must  have  working  laboratories  of  various  kinds,  supplied  with  a 
goodly  stock  of  material,  with  appliances,  machines  and  tools  in  great  variety,  and 
you  must  be  supplied  with  some  source  of  power ;  for  these  are  a  sine  qua  non  to  any 
successful  work  in  technical  instruction. 

It  is  a  workshop  adage  that  “  mistakes  in  cast  iron  are  expensive  ”  ;  but  it  might 
be  added  that  successes  in  cast  iron  and  brass  and  steel  are  also  expensive,  for  they 
require  three  expensive  things  in  their  expression,  skill,  and  time,  and  labor. 

Also  most  appliances  for  technical  teaching  are  more  or  less  fragile,  and  are 
subject  to  wear  and  tear  and  final  destruction  through  usage,  and  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  idle  then  to  think  of  keeping  up  mechanical 
laboratories,  or  indeed  any  laboratories  upon  first  cost. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we,  (both  the  University  and  the  School  of  Mining)  are 
giving  technical  education  too  cheaply. 

Moreover,  as  the  majority  of  students  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  are  mining 
students,  only  7  of  them  being  not  so,  the  mining  as  well  as  the  other  students 
should  pay  a  direct  fee  for  the  use  of  the  tools,  machinery  and  instruction  which 
they  get  there. 

If  every  student  paid  $10  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  covering  the  expenses 
of  the  shops,  and  would  relieve  me,  to  some  extent,  of  the  incubus  of  having  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  down  expense?. 
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Our  source  of  power  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  a  nominal  three-horse-power 
motor,  and  should  be  able  to  do  the  work,  but  the  current,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
no  volts,  generally  fluctuates  between  30  and  75  or  go  volts.  We  tried  to  get  this 
state  of  things  rectified  at  the  L.  H.  &  P.  Co’s  Works,  but  have  not  been  successful. 

N.  F.  Dupuis,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  with  reference  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  : — 

Purchased .  595  Vols. 

Donated .  315  “ 

Bound  Periodicals  &c . 272  “ 


Total  .  1,182  Vols. 

Abstract  of  financial  statement  from  Auditors’  Report  to  October  1st,  1898 

Received  from  the  Treasurer . $1,612  00 

From  other  sources .  9  87 


Total  Receipts . $1,621  87 

Expenditure .  1,423  02 


(i 

V 


Balance  on  hand . $  198  85 

Received  from  the  Treasurer  for  the  current  year. .  .$1,758  00 

Adam  Shortt,  Librarian. 


MUSEUM  REPORT. 

The  Curator  begs  to  report  that  since  last  Session  some  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  collections  in  the  Museum.  From  the  Royal  Military  College,  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  Casts  of  Fossils,  Fossils,  Rocks,  &c.,  which  belonged 
to  the  Geological  Department,  have  been  received.  Some  of  these  are  very  valu¬ 
able  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  Students  of  Geology.  They  have  not  yet 
been  arranged  on  the  shelves,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  to  this  before  next 
Session.  The  Military  Department  has  kindly  loaned  them  until  such  time  as  they 
may  be  required. 

The  Herbarium  has  also  been  largely  increased  by  the  donation  of  fully  1,200 
specimens  of  plants  by  Rev.  J.  K.  McMorine,  M.A.,  a  former  student  of  Queen’s. 
Many  of  these  were  collected  in  Tennessee,  the  Adirondacks,  Manitoba,  and  other 
distant  localities,  and  are  consequently  of  special  value. 

The  collection  of  Miss  Annie  Boyd,  who  secured  the  Gowan  prize,  was  one  of 
the  very  best  we  ever  received,  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  added  to  our  prev¬ 
ious  store. 

A  bundle  of  specimens  representing  600  species  was  received  by  exchange  from 
the  Herbarium  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  Many  of  these  were  collected 
in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa. 

A  bundle  was  also  received  from  the  Biltmore  Herbarium  in  North  Carolina 
containing  many  rare  plants. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Walker  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  sent  us  a  collection  of 
Mosses  and  a  number  of  Ferns,  most  of  them  from  the  Western  Ghauts. 

Over  1300  sheets  have  been  already  mounted  and  arranged  in  their  proper 
places,  but  a  large  number  still  remains  requiring  attention. 

James  Fowler,  Curator. 
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REPORT  ON  BOTANY  CLASSES. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  the  Junior  Class  met  for  lectures  five  days 
in  the  week,  but  in  the  latter  part,  two  days  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  three  to 
practical  work.  Each  student  was  required  to  study  fifty  plants  so  as  to  recognize 
them  at  sight,  and  give  the  general  characters  of  the  Orders  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  size  of  our  Classroom  and  the  number  of  its  tables  are  not  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  class  of  twenty-eight  students  engaged  in  practical  work.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  divide  the  class  and  take  the  separate  parts  at  different  hours. 
Twenty-eight  bundles  of  plants,  each  containing  50  specimens,  require  more  space 
for  their  proper  display  for  study  than  we  have  at  present  at  our  disposal. 

The  Honour  Classes  consisted  of  Students  whose  previous  preparation  fitted 
them  for  prosecuting  their  work  successfnlly,  but  in  this  case  also,  the  lack  of 
proper  laboratory  equipment  retarded  their  progress. 

A  Biological  building,  with  suitable  laboratories  for  histological  and  physiolog¬ 
ical  work,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  is  to  be 
maintained  in  a  condition  corresponding  to  its  importance.  A  Laboratory  for  each 
class,  separate  from  the  lecture  room,  and  furnished  with  suitable  tables  for  practi¬ 
cal  work,  and  convenient  store-room  for  containing  specimens,  apparatus,  reagents, 
&c.,  are  indispensable. 

I  beg  leave  to  bring  the  following  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Board.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  teaching  Botany 
in  Colleges.  The  new  Text-Books  treat  the  subject  from  an  altogether  different 
standpoint  from  that  previously  adopted.  Instead  of  directing  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  perfectly  developed  plants  first  and  descending  step  by  step  to  the 
less  highly  developed  orders,  the  reverse  order  is  now  followed.  He  is  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  study  of  cells  and  unicellular  plants.  The  structure  of  cells— their 
contents — their  modes  of  reproduction — their  physiological  functions,  &c.,  are 
studied  first,  and  are  made  the  starting  point  from  which  the  student  is  gradually 
led  up  through  the  various  ascending  Classes  of  plants  till  he  reaches  the  highest 
and  most  fully  developed.  The  object  of  this  method  is  to  follow  the  path  of 
natural  development  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  structures. 

The  introduction  of  this  method  in  our  Junior  and  First  year  Honour  Classes 
is  impossible  and  undesirable  at  present,  but  would  be  very  beneficial  for  our 
Second  year  Honour  Class.  To  prepare  for  this  step,  I  wish  to  visit  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Chicago  and  Cornell  during  Summer,  and  ascertain  what  changes  and  what 
apparatus  may  be  needed  to  introduce  the  system.  Professors  Barnes  and  Atkinson 
of  these  Institutions  have  published  valuabie  introductions  to  the  new  method  within 
the  past  year.  As  I  am  already  slightly  acquainted  with  both  these  eminent 
botanists,  a  visit  to  their  laboratories  would  enable  me  to  acquire  some  valuable 
information,  which  I  could  turn  to  practical  account  in  the  future. 

James  Fowler. 


REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS,  SESSION  1898-9. 

Herewith  find  the  account  of  expenditure  in  the  Physics  Department  for  the 
current  session. 

As  to  extension  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  I  would  not  advise  putting  up  at 
present  a  separate  building  unless  the  trustees  were  in  a  position  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  a  demonstrator  of  Practical  Physics,  and  a  janitor 
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who  could  take  care  of  the  building  and  keep  the  apparatus  clean  and  in  order.  If 
funds  for  these  purposes  were  available  I  would  advocate  a  stone  building,  costing 
from  ftio.ooo  to  $12,000.  A  much  better  plan  for  the  present  than  the  above  would 
be  to  convert  the  present  museum  into  a  physical  laboratory  for  general  students. 
If  the  proposed  new  building  for  museum  and  library  contained  two  or  three  large 
class-rooms,  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University  would  be  met.  Whilst  the 
present  museum  could  not  be  converted  into  a  good  class-room,  it  would  make  a 
splendid  physical  laboratory.  The  cases  there  now  fixed  to  suit  the  room  could  all 
be  utilized,  and  more  accommodation  for  apparatus  is  now  much  required.  Ad¬ 
ditional  furnishings,  such  as  tables,  &c.,  could  be  easily  obtained  from  the  apparatus 
fund. 

With  snch  additional  accommodation  Queen’s  would  then  be  in  as  good  a 
position,  so  far  as  facilities  for  teaching  Physics  is  concerned,  as  such  institutions 
as  the  following,  all  of  which  I  have  visited  and  carefully  examined:  —  Berkeley 
College,  California;  the  Universities  of  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney;  the 
School  of  Mines,  Ballarat;  Mason  College,  Birmingham;  &c.  Such  equipments  as 
can  be  seen  in  Montreal ;  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Johns  Hopkins  College,  Baltimore  ; 
Cambridge,  Eng.  ;  or  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  unwise  to  think  of  at  present. 

Herewith  I  enclose  the  demonstrator’s  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  labora¬ 
tory  students.  Sixteen  paid  the  fee  and  attended  this  session.  Mr.  Baker’s  time 
was  taken  up  with  this  number  of  students,  but  with  greater  accommodation  and  a 
set  of  the  simpler  apparatus  and  a  table  for  each  pair  of  students,  such  as  would  be 
arranged  in  a  more  commodious  laboratory,  a  larger  number  could  easily  be  handled. 

Physical  Laboratory  Expenses  from  1st  April ,  1898,  to  1st  April ,  1899. 

Expenditure. 

Spent  on  Honour  Text-Books,  less  amount  received  for  use  of  same . .  $  26  80 


Expenditure  on  Apparatus  and  Laboratory .  119  39 

Allowance  to  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  the  “Robert  Waddell”  Tutor  in 

Physics .  100  00 


Total  Expenditure . . . $246  19 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  hand,  1st  April,  1898  . $164  70 

Apparatus  Fees  from  Treasurer .  340  00 

Rebate  of  Duty  on  Apparatus . . .  7  00 

Interest .  3  15 

Total  Receipts . . . . .  .  $514  85 

Balance  in  hand,  1st  April,  1899 . $268  66 


D.  H.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Physics. 


REPORT  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY,  SESSION  'gS-’gg. 

During  last  summer’s  vacation  the  course  in  practical  Physics  was  completely 
reconstructed.  Much  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Laboratory  course  was  adopted; 
also  experiments  from  Stewart  and  Gee,  Glazebrook  and  Shaw,  and  other 
standard  works. 

The  attendance  was  about  the  same  as  usual.  The  work  done  by  the 
students  shows  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  and  uniformity.  A  complete 
record  was  kept. 
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The  breakages  have  been  very  small  only  four  or  five  pieces  in  all.  The 
expenses  amounting  to  five  and  a  half  dollars,  have  been  reported  in  full  separately. 

Thirty-one  lectures  on  Physics  were  delivered  to  the  First-year  Medical  Students 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  including  marks  and  attendance  have  been 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as  well  as  to  the  University 
Registrar. 

WILL.  C.  BAKER,  M.A., 

“ Robert  Waddell"  Tutor  in  Physics. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  work  done  in  the  Observatory  and  in  connection  therewith  has  been  of  the 
same  character  as  heretofore,  although  on  account  of  the  unusual  percentage  of 
cloudy  weather  during  the  past  winter,  the  work  was  carried  on  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages.  Besides  keeping  time  and  supplying  it  to  the  city,  observations  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  University  classes,  and  especially  with  those  of  the 
Practical  Science  department,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  meridian,  the 
time,  the  latitude  and  the  longitude,  as  well  as  for  detecting  and  correcting  instru¬ 
mental  errors. 

Two  series  of  lectures  were  given  in  Astronomy,  one  being  descriptive  and  ele¬ 
mentary,  and  the  other  being  more  mathematical,  and  having  its  applications  in 
trigonometrical  and  geodetic  surveying.  In  addition  to  these  one  public  lecture 
was  given  on  the  planet  Mars. 

The  transit  at  present  in  use  is  one  borrowed  from  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  and  is  of  a  very  old  type,  and  it  would  be  profitable  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  replacing  it  by  a  modern  transit  of  medium  size  as  soon  as  practicable,  as 
the  modern  instrument  would  supply  means  of  work  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
older  instrument.  And  I  would  repeat  here  that  a  change  of  site  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  an  early  date. 

N.  F.  Dupuis,  Director. 


ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  total  registered  attendance  in  all  classes  was  126,  made  up  as  follows  : 
In  Arts,  in  the  pass-class  28,  extra-murals  5,  in  first-year  honours  12,  extra¬ 
murals,  2  in  second-year  honours  5,  extra-murals,  2  ; — 

In  medicine,  attendance  in  the  first  year,  31  ;  in  the  second  year,  36;  not  in¬ 
cluding  several  senior  students  who  attended  the  senior  physiology  for  a  second 
time  ; — 

In  Veterinary  Medicine,  attendance  5. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
past  year  in  connection  with  the  Laboratory  : 

Receipts. 

Laboratory  Fees  from  Arts  Students . $  170  00 

Laboratory  Fees  from  Medical  Students .  126  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  electric  lantern  to  the  Collegiate  Institute. ...  60  00 


$356  00 
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Expenditure. 


Balance  repaid . $  58  45 

Wages,  &c . . .  66  90 

Apparatus  and  Equipment . . .  132  09 

Dissecting  Material  and  Chemicals  . . .  56  90 

Balance  on  hand  .  .  41  66 


$356  00 

After  this  year,  an  eight  month’s  session  in  physiology  becomes  a  necessity  for 
students  who  desire  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  medical  council.  The 
faculty,  however,  after  full  consideration  decided  that  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
our  medical  students  to  lengthen  the  session.  The  question  arose,  how  shall  we 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  two  classes  of  students — those  who  desire  a  six  months’ 
session,  and  those  who  desire  an  eight  months’  one.  The  difficulty,  so  far  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  was  solved  in  this  way.  Our  students  who  do  not  intend 
to  practice  medicine  in  Ontario  will  complete  their  session  at  the  usual  time,  and 
will  take  the  University  examination  immediately  thereafter.  Those  who  intend  to 
comply  with  the  medical  council  regulations  will  take  the  regular  University 
examinations  along  with  the  other  students,  and  immediately  thereafter  will 
continue  their  work  in  physiology  with  me  up  to  the  17th  of  May,  at  which  time  the 
council  examinations  begin.  They  thus  complete  the  eight  month’s  session  required 
by  the  council  of  Ontario,  and  required  now,  also,  by  the  medical  council  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  this  arrangement  becomes  general  in  all  the  medical  classes,  the  summer 
session  hitherto  conducted  during  May  and  Juue  may  be  discontinued,  and  a  post 
graduate  one  might  be  tried  in  its  stead. 

Until  we  secure  the  books  and  magazines  containing  the  records  of  past  re¬ 
searches  in  the  various  branches  of  biology,  we  cannot  begin  research  work  with 
advanced  or  post  graduate  students.  Last  summer  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society 
for  £27  10  o.  This  is  almost  the  only  work  of  reference  in  my  department,  and  its 
purchase  exhausts  my  library  appropriation  for  two  years.  The  following  list, 
kindly  supplied  to  me  from  Brown  University,  R.  I.  is  submitted  as  a  guide  to  the 
librarian  in  watching  for  chances  to  secure  important  additions  to  our  reference 
books  in  biology.  The  list  shows  also  what  a  very  small  beginning  has  been  made 
in  securing  original  papers  in  my  department.  I  have  asked  Brockhaus,  Leipzic, 
to  furnish  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  works  enumerated,  and  to  notify 
the  librarian  of  any  chances  of  procuring  second  hand  copies  of  past  numbers  of 
them. 

American  Journal  of  Physiology. 

Arbeiten  aus  dem  Zoologisch-Zootomischen  Institut. 

Archiv  fur  Mikroscopische  Anatomie. 

Archives  de  Zoologie  Experimentale  et  Generale. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

Archiv  fur  Entwickelungs-mechanik. 

Archiv  fur  Physiologie. 

Anatomischer  Anzeiger. 

American  Naturalist. 

Archiv  fur  die  gesammte  Physiologie,  etc. 

Annotationes  Zoologicae  Japonensis. 
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Brain. 

Biologisches  Centralblatt. 

Centralblatt  fur  Bacteriologie. 

Concilium  Bibliographicum. 

Fauna  und  B'lore  des  Golfes  von  Neapel. 

Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fur  Naturwissenschaft. 

Jahresbericht  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  Physiologie. 

Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy. 

Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology. 

Journal  of  Morphology. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

Medical  Record. 

Merkel  und  Bonnet's  “  Ergebnisse.” 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  Zoologischen  Station  zu  Neapel. 

Morphologisches  Jahrbuch. 

Natural  Science. 

Science  Progress. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene  und  Infectionskrankheiten. 

Zeitschrift  fur  physiologische  Chemie. 

Zeitschrift  fur  analytische  Chemie. 

Zeitschrift  fur  wissenshaftliche  Zoologie. 

Zoologische  Jahrbucher. 

Zoologischer  Jahresbericht. 

Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 

Zoological  Bulletin. 

We  need  also  large  additions  to  our  skeletons,  mounted  specimens,  models  and 
charts,  but  especially  to  our  skeletons  and  mounted  specimens.  These  are  needed 
chiefly  for  our  honour  students.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  purchase,  and  the 
cost  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  kind  purchased. 

The  purchase  of  such  specimens  will  entail  another  expense  ;  viz  : — the  purchase 
of  proper  cases  in  which  to  keep  the  specimens.  These  cases  should  be  both  dust 
proof  and  moth  proof,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  matter 
to  provide  such  cases  for  a  museum.  For  example,  the  cost  of  providing  them  in 
Toronto  University  has  amounted,  since  the  fire,  to  $12,500.  It  appears  clear 
therefore,  that  looking  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  department  of  biology  and  to 
its  natural  expansion  in  the  future,  what  we  must  look  forward  to  is  a  new  building. 

A  biological  building  should  contain  the  museum,  herbarium,  lecture  rooms, 
dissecting  room,  animal  room,  conservatory  (for  plants),  and  be  equipped  with 
reference  library,  models,  aquaria,  microscopes,  maps  and  all  other  teaching  ap¬ 
pliances,  all  under  one  roof. 

I  have  again  to  express  obligations  to  Professor  Dupuis  for  repairs  to  apparatus, 
and  to  Professor  Goodwin  for  donations  of  chemicals.  Principal  Frith  of  Pickering 
College  presented  the  histological  laboratory  with  some  fine  microscope  preparations 
of  invertebrate  animals.  O.  H.  L.  Wernicke,  president  of  the  Wernicke  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  gave  us  a  beautiful  quartered  oak  cabinet  worth  $24  for  our 
physiological  apparatus. 

A.  P.  Knight. 

The  John  Roberts  Professor  of  Animal  Biology. 
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HOMILIES  without  number  have  been  preached  on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  reflecting  generally  on  France  and  the  French, 
and  often  predicting  revolution  as  the  sure  outcome  of  the  whole 

business  ;  whereas  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

The  Dreyfus  Case.  ^  .  r  r\  r  •  ta  r 

Court  oi  b  ranee,  Dreylus  is  again  Captain  Dreyfus, 
assured  of  a  fair  trial,  and  scarcely  a  dog  barks !  Frightfully 
discreditable  incidents  have  been  connected  with  the  case.  Racial 
hatred,  yellow  journalism,  popular  clamour,  political  timidity, 
personal,  sectarian  and  clerical  rancour,  military  pride  and  its 
contempt  for  civil  authority  have  all  been  in  evidence  ; — driving 
men  to  suppress  and  to  forge  evidence,  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  truth,  to  persecute  those  opposed  to  them  or  to  wild 
despair  culminating  in  exile,  suicide  or  murder.  But  are  these 
things  new  under  the  sun  or  confined  to  France  ?  Does  history 
show  that  we  are  any  better  or  that  we  are  warranted  in  crying 
“our  hands  are  clean”  ?  Ought  we  not  to  remember  that  it  is 
to  Frenchmen  that  the  vindication  of  Dreyfus  is  due  ;  to  Scheu- 
rer-Kestner,  Colonel  Picquart  and  Zola,  who  stood  firm,  even 
when  the  heavens  were  falling  around  them  ;  to  the  advocates 
and  Judges  who  did  their  duty  calmly  and  fearlessly;  and  above 
all,  we  may  say,  to  the  class  sneered  at  as  “intellectuals,”  to 
whom  the  suspicion  of  being  “unpatriotic”  is  almost  equivalent 
to  a  sentence  of  death,  but  who  ranged  themselves  in  opposition 
to  their  clients,  declaring  that  France  could  afford  all  risks  rather 
than  the  risk  of  doing  injustice  to  one  poor  Jew?  It  has  been 
proved  that  France  has  such  a  class,  and  that  though  their  voices 
may  be  drowned  for  a  time  by  a  torrent  of  newspaper  and  popu- 
ular  passion  their  appeal  to  the  second  thought  of  the  country 
will  be  heard.  If  heard  in  France,  why  should  universities  des¬ 
pair  in  countries  where  their  number  is  relatively  greater  ?  Let 
“the  intellectuals”  in  the  United  States,  the  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  the  graduates  of  400  Universities,  and  all  who  are  able  to 
put  themselves  at  an  objective  rather  than  a  personal  point  of  view, 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  insisting  that  Lynch  law  shall  not  super¬ 
cede  the  regular  courts,  no  matter  how  deep  the  prejudice  against 
the  negro  or  how  chivalrous  the  regard  for  white  women.  They 
will  surely  succeed,  unless  the  public  conscience  is  less  powerful 
than  in  France.  And  there  is  work  for  “the  intellectuals”  of 
Canada  to  do.  The  revelations  of  the  bye-elections  show  that. 
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In  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary, 
the  word  which  the  Czar  addressed  to  the  world  would  seem  to 
The  Amphictyonic  have  been  “fitly  spoken.’’  In  view  of  Russia’s  per- 
Councii  at  the  secution  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland  and  of 
Hague.  Lutherans  in  Finland,  and  of  Mennonites,  Stundists, 
Doukhobors  and  Jews  throughout  the  Empire;  in  view  of  the 
wrenching  of  Port  Arthur — the  legitimate  spoil  of  war — from 
Japan,  and  converting  it  into  a  first-class  fortress  for  herself,  as 
well  as  of  her  action  in  adding  ceaselessly  to  a  huge  army  and 
even  to  her  navy,  though  she  is  no  more  liable  to  attack  than  is 
the  United  States, — a  message  counselling  disarmament  and  peace 
did  come  oddly  from  one  popularly  supposed  to  be  all  powerful  at 
home  because  he  is  called  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  But 
whether  consistent  or  inconsistent,  he  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  sincere;  and  the  fact  that  his  own  and  almost  every  other 
country  are  staggering  under  their  military  burdens  so  that  the 
addition  to  them  resulting  from  war  would  mean  financial  ruin  and 
probably  revolution  was  so  impressed  on  his  mind  that  he  could 
not  help  crying  out.  His  cry  has  been  heard,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  answered,  though  in  a  different  way  from  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  To  disarm  was  out  of  the  question,  for  no  one  would 
begin.  To  make  no  addition  to  the  present  strength  of  armies 
would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  powers  now  fully  equipped. 
To  arrest  the  constant  improvement  of  weapons  of  destruction 
would  deprive  civilization  of  its  present  advantage  over  barba¬ 
rism.  There  was  scarcely  a  proposal  which  was  not  riddled 
before  the  Conference  met.  But  even  unbelievers  and  cynics 
admitted  that  it  had  to  meet,  were  it  only  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
Czar.  And  lo!  the  sessions  had  hardly  commenced  when  a 
practical  and  far-reaching  suggestion  commended  itself  to  the 
members.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  permanent  inter-national 
Court  to  arbitrate  questions  in  dispute,  just  as  there  are  national 
Supreme  Courts  which  decide  personal,  Corporation,  State  and 
Provincial  matters,  which  in  olden  times  would  have  been  settled 
by  violence  ?  Such  a  Court  would  be  the  most  august  expression 
of  the  common  civilization  which  we  owe  to  Christianity. 
Questions  as  to  its  personnel,  the  principles  on  which  the  different 
Powers  would  share  in  its  constitution,  its  place  or  places  of 
meeting,  its  regular  work  when  the  temples  of  Janus  were  shut 
all  round  the  world,  the  Code  of  inter-national  law  which  would 
guide  its  deliberations,  were  instinctively  recognized  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  once  the  reasonableness  of  having  such  a  permanent 
Court  was  admitted.  If  the  Conference  should  do  nothing  else  but 
this,  it  will  not  have  met  in  vain.  But,  it  will  do  more.  Besides, 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  have  no  successors  ?  In  all 
probability,  it  is  only  the  first  of  an  august  series. 
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Besides  the  British  proposal  for  a  permanent  inter-national 
Arbitral  Court,  the  Russian  proposal  that  nations,  before  engag- 
The  Appointment  of  ing  in  war,  should  appoint  other  nations  to  discuss 
the  point  at  issue,  much  as  duellists  appoint 
seconds  “to  consider  the  cause  of  quarrel  and  sug- 
by  Nations.  gest  a  way  ouj->”  stands  a  good  chance  of  accept¬ 
ance.  Even  if  the  mediating  nations  cannot  arrest  the  war, 
they  are  to  have  the  right  of  interposing  with  their  good  offices, 
without  being  considered  unfriendly,  at  any  time  after  hostilities 
have  commenced.  We  detest  duelling  so  heartily  that  the  sec¬ 
onds  as  well  as  the  principals  are  likely  to  share  in  our  condem¬ 
nation.  In  the  estimation  of  other  civilized  nations,  however, 
duelling  is  considered  as  legitimate  as  national  war  in  defence  of 
honour  or  rights  ;  and  the  function  of  seconds  is  not  to  aggravate 
but  to  appease  ;  to  limit  not  to  extend  ;  to  stop  fighting  when 
they  can,  by  removing  or  explaining  away  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  instead  of  initiating  it. 


* 

Should  these  proposals  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  what  will 
the  effect  be  ?  The  cessation  of  war  and  the  dawn  of  the  mil- 
wiii  universal  lenial  reign  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophets  ?  Alas, 
no.  Not  for  a  few  thousand  years  yet.  The  real 

Peace  •  •  **  • 

roots  of  war  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  human 
be  the  Result.  nature)  and  while  they  are  there  wars  will  come. 

Frankly,  the  Russian  delegate  in  opening  the  Conference,  declared 
that  the  Powers  could  accept  the  system  of  arbitration  “  without 
sacrificing  any  of  their  ulterior  hopes.”  It  is  those  deep-seated, 
almost  unconsciously  entertained  national  hopes  or  aspirations 
which  smoulder  and  gather  power  till  a  breath  blows  them  into 
a  flame  that  overleaps  Conventions  or  Courts  or  anything  else 
but  a  force  recognized  to  be  strong  enough  to  extinguish  the 
flame  and  punish  the  nation  which  gave  it  free  course.  What 
else  keeps  Pan-Slavism  in  check?  Were  the  way  now  clear  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  march  on  Constantinople  would  at  once 
begin!  What  else  keeps  France  from  regaining  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  making  the  Rhine  her  eastern  boundary  ?  The  day 
that  Germany  gets  into  difficulties,  the  cry  d  Berlin,  will  spring 
from  the  throat  of  every  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman.  What 
else  has  kept  the  United  States  since  1774  from  extending  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  ?  A  grander  dream,  it  is  true,  is  now  taking 
possession  of  Americans,  the  dream  of  the  two  kindred  nations 
holding  the  keys  of  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  free¬ 
dom  and  peace;  but  this  dream  can  be  realized  only  by  means  of 
resistless  fleets,  and  therefore  the  great  Republic  is  industriously 
building  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
between  nations,  the  ultima  ratio  regum,  will  remain  for  a  long 
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time  yet,  seeing  that  no  one  has  proposed  that  the  inter-national 
court  shall  have  at  its  disposal  an  army  to  fight  for  peace. 

But  if  Arbitral  Court  and  seconds  cannot  prevent  all  wars, 
they  can  do  a  little  and  perhaps  much.  They  can  secure  time  for 
reflection,  for  more  light,  for  friendly  mediation.  They  may  pre¬ 
vent  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wars  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  waged.  They  may  even  bring  them  to  a  close  before 
the  weaker  power  is  absolutely  crushed.  If  either  result  be  at¬ 
tained,  humanity  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Czar. 

There  are  other  wars  besides  those  of  stricken  fields.  Labour 
wars,  social  unrest,  arising  from  avoidable  or  unavoidable  causes, 
Industrial  and  Social  the  submerged  tenth,  workmen  suddenly  dis- 

Probiems.  charged  because  new  inventions  do  the  work 
more  cheaply,  old  age  without  any  provision  for  it,  how  shall 
organized  society  meet  these  problems  ?  Met  they  must  be  or 
Christianity  will  be  thrown  aside  as  effete,  and  the  social  structure 
will  be  deprived  of  its  moral  basis.  Every  civilized  nation  is  now 
face  to  face  with  these  problems,  in  stages  more  or  less  acute, 
and  apparently  they  are  being  solved  more  successfully  in  Britain 
than  anywhere  else.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  trained  minds  sent  to  the  Legislature,  who  go  to  it,  too,  not  on 
the  outlook  for  pay  or  office,  but  simply  to  serve  the  public,  and 
partly  because  of  the  temper  of  the  people  which  prefers  tentative 
efforts  to  sweeping  changes.  It  is  delightful  to  see  in  the  House 
of  Commons  scores  of  men  like  the  sons  of  Lord  Salisbury,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  and  bringing  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  intelligence  to  the  consideration  of  every  question  ;  and 
it  is  equally  delightful  to  find  constituencies  eager  to  get  such 
men  to  represent  them.  No  one  thinks  of  attacking  them  be¬ 
cause  they  wear  kid  gloves,  or  reside  beyond  the  bounds  of  “the 
deestrict.”  They  offer  themselves  and  they  are  taken,  simply  on 
their  merits;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  gentlemen  is  not  an  obstacle 
but  a  recommendation.  When  you  have  an  audience  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  of  that  type,  windy  rhetoric  has  no  place.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  proposals  never  get  to  the  birth.  Bills  are  looked  at 
calmly  and  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view;  and  consequently 
though  an  ambitious  measure  may  be  severely  clipped  before  it 
gets  to  the  third  reading,  it  is  likely  to  evolve  into  a  residuum  of  law 
which  marks  a  somewhat  higher  stage  in  the  upward  process 
of  society.  Through  all  those  perils  the  much  dreaded  Workmens’ 
Compensation  acts  have  passed  ;  and  the  Judges  are  interpre- 
ing  them  so  liberally,  regarding  the  spirit  and  not  the  mere  letter, 
that  the  greatest  employers  of  labour  are  now  finding  it  to  their 
advantage  to  insure  their  men  liberally  against  all  accidents.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  “Old  Age  Pensions”  proposals  are  now  passing 
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through  the  newspaper  ordeal ;  and  the  result  will  doubtless  be  a 
modest  measure,  but  one  that  is  likely  to  encourage  self-help  and 
Benefit  Societies,  instead  of  putting  thrift  and  thriftlessness  on 
the  same  plane  and  having  regard  to  nothing  but  a  certain 
fixed  old  age  limit. 


The  Transvaal  Imbroglio 


To  the  average  Briton,  American  or  Canadian,  President 
Kruger,  or  Oom  (uncle)  Paul — as  he  is  affectionately  styled  by 

his  own  people, — has  no  case.  To  the  average 
burgher  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  gold- 
diggers  of  Johannisberg  and  the  imperial  power  behind  them 
have  no  case.  Both  sides  are  obstinate  and  conscious  of 
strength,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  war  ;  all 
the  more  so,  because  most  of  our  Military  and  Naval  officers  are 
eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Majuba  and  the  other  little  un¬ 
pleasantnesses  of  the  last  conflict.  In  my  judgment,  war  between 
two  such  unequal  powers  would — no  matter  what  the  immediate 
issue — be  ten  times  more  disgraceful  and  calamitous  than  Maju¬ 
ba,  and  therefore  may  it  be  averted  !  We  have  heard,  over  and 
over  again,  one  side  ;  and  no  one  has  put  it  so  skilfully  and  forcib¬ 
ly  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  Let  us  hear  the  other  side,  remembering 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Boer — though  not  a  talker — is  a  fighter 
and  a  believer  in  God. 

“  This  is  our  country,”  the  burgher  says,  “  and  we  intend 
that  it  shall  always  be  our  country.  Little  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark  are  independent,  though  Germany  would  like  to  absorb 
them  to  get  their  harbours  and  round  off  its  Empire.  Why 
should  not  the  Transvaal  keep  its  independence?  Our  fathers 
trekked  beyond  the  Vaal  river,  giving  up  their  old  homesteads,  in 
search  of  a  new  land  where  they  might  be  free,  and  assured  that 
Britain  had  no  claim,  and  would  never  extend  its  authority,  be¬ 
yond  the  Vaal.  We,  poor,  unlearned  but  freedom-loving,  made 
this  country.  We  conquered  the  cruel  heathen,  though  they 
were  a  hundred  to  one  and  as  fearless  of  death  as  dervishes. 
Then  Britain  came,  hauled  down  our  flag,  and  decreed  our 
Annexation.  We  fought  and  won  our  independence.  It  was  guar¬ 
anteed  by  a  solemn  Treaty  signed  by  the  Queen.  We  now  make 
and  execute  our  own  laws,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
more  united  and  orderly  and  religious.  But  gold  was  found  in 
the  reefs  of  Johannisberg,  and  men  of  all  nationalities — English 
chiefly — swarmed  in  by  the  ten  thousand.  They  are  there  to¬ 
day  and  they  would  fly  to-morrow,  if  they  heard  of  richer  reefs 
to  the  North  or  the  South.  But  we  would  remain  to  make  our 
country  better  than  it  is  and  to  hand  it  down  to  our  children. 
Three  years  ago,  a  vile  conspiracy  was  hatched  against  us  in 
Capetown  and  Charterland.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  head  of  it, 
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deceived  the  Governor,  the  High  Commissioner,  the  man  who 
had  made  him  politically,  Secretary  Chamberlain — adviser  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Queen  in  Colonial  affairs,  his  own  Colleagues 
both  in  his  Ministry  at  Capetown  and  in  his  Company  at  London, 
and  would  have  deceived  us  too,  had  we  not  known  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  be  always  on  guard.  We  crushed  that  conspiracy 
and  instead  of  hanging  the  invaders — as  Canadians,  Americans 
and  Englishmen  have  done  in  like  cases,  we  trusted  to  British 
justice  and  released  them.  The  poor  tools  were  put  in  prison 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  head  and  front  of  the  crime  is  the  most 
popular  man  in  London.  His  great  Company  has  never  paid  a 
dividend,  but  Englishmen  still  listen  to  the  music  of  his  pipe,  and 
give  him  as  many  millions  as  he  asks.  He  hates  us  and  he  has 
declared  that  his  next  move  against  our  freedom  will  be  strictly 
constitutional.  We  are  asked  to  give  the  franchise  to  every  one, 
on  the  plea  that,  as  the  Dutch  have  equal  rights  in  Cape  Colony, 
so  Englishmen  and  others  should  have  equal  rights  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow 
our  country  to  be  taken  from  us  by  force,  fraud  or  constitution- 
mongering.  The  franchise  is  a  matter  internal  to  every  inde¬ 
pendent  country,  and  no  outsider  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  Great  Britain  did  not  begin  to  give  the  franchise  to  its 
own  people  till  this  century,  it  did  not  give  it  widely  till  the  other 
day,  and  it  has  not  given  manhood  suffrage  or  equal  electoral 
districts  yet.  Had  any  outside  power  ever  interfered  in  the  matter, 
no  Reform  Bill  would  ever  have  been  passed  in  England.  We 
will  widen  our  suffrage,  as  seems  good  to  ourselves,  and  if 
President  Kruger  does  not  stand  firm,  we  shall  elect  some  one 
else  who  will  represent  us  more  faithfully.” 

There  is  the  free  burghers’  story  in  brief,  and  my  sympathies 
are  with  them  ;  though  their  political  views  and  ideals  are  those 
of  the  seventeenth  while  we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  therefore  they  are  attempting  the  impossible.  Have  patience 
and  things  will  come  right  in  the  Transvaal.  Try  to  coerce  the 
Boers,  and  they  will  fight  as  they  fought  before,  until  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  British  people  is  so  roused  that  they  will  refuse  to 
crush  a  brave  enemy  by  force  of  numbers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
urged  to  play  a  strong  game  of  bluff,  but  worse  advice  could 
not  be  given.  A  great  nation  cannot  afford  to  play  that  game  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  Boers  will  be  intimidated  by  threats  is  posi¬ 
tively  silly.  Almost  every  move  on  our  part  with  reference  to 
them  for  sixty  years,  down  to  the  recent  conference  at  Bloemfon¬ 
tein,  has  been  a  mistake  ;  but  all  our  blunders  put  together 
would  not  be  so  colossal  as  active  aggression  now.  There  is  a 
Transvaal  problem,  but  it  will  be  solved  best  by  the  evolution  or 
march  of  events,  and  not  by  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Rhodes  or  even 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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Nothing — not  even  the  inevitable  friction  on  the  Canadian 
border — can  prevent  the  growth  of  a  good  understanding  between 
Britain  and  the  States  that  implies  a  practical  working  alliance  ; 

The  Alliance  o.  Great  Britain  an  alliance  neither  for  offence  nor  defence, 
and  America.  but  for  the  furtherance  of  high  common 

ends  in  which  our  race  is  more  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  than  in  wealth  or  war,  in  trade  or  territory.  The  other  great 
nations  apparently  do  not  believe  that  there  are  or  can  be  such 
ends.  Hence  their  all  but  universal  outcry  against  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  they  are  afraid  threatens  them  and  which  they  could 
not  resist.  They  might  put  any  number  of  men  in  the  field,  but 
how  could  they  get  at  the  enemy  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  common 
people  of  Continental  Europe  sympathize  with  their  rulers. 
Britain  has  always  been  their  safe  asylum,  and  the  United  States 
the  land  of  promise  to  which  they  turned  wistful  eyes.  Yet  both 
powers  are  now  envied  and  feared,  and  therefore  hated.  It  is  a  new 
experience  for  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  price  they  have  to 
pay  for  their  prosperity,  a  price  which  Britain  has  had  to  pay 
for  generations,  and  which  they  used  to  join  with  others  in 
making  her  pay.  “How  is  it  possible  for  my  neighbour  to  be 
richer  than  I  am,  unless  he  has  in  some  way  defrauded  me"  ?  is 
the  question  which  the  natural  man  or  nation  puts  instinctively. 
How  shall  we  exorcise  that  evil  spirit  ?  Not  by  protestations. 
These  provoke  only  increased  wrath.  They  prove  to  the  hilt  the 
well-worn  charge  that  we  are  hypocrites.  There  is  only  one 
way,  and  it  is  a  hard  way  for  both  nations.  We  must  “do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God,”  or  we  too  shall 
share  the  fate  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  far  we  are  from  being 
in  an  ideal  state  of  mind  than  the  failure — so  far — of  the 
The  Relations  between  Canada  High  Commission,  and  the  probability  that 
and  the  states.  — even  should  it  meet  again — it  will  be 

found  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  treaty. 

Good  has  resulted  to  Canada  from  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  States,  which,  though  defensible  in  business  competition, 
is  not  calculated  to  evoke  love.  It  has  developed  our  national 
spirit ;  has  led  us  to  see  clearly  that  our  future  depends  on  our¬ 
selves  and  on  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  unity  ;  and  has  quick¬ 
ened  our  interest  in  such  matters  as  the  efficiency  of  our  militia, 
transportation  by  Canadian  channels  and  ports,  and  the  Pacific 
Cable.  As  regards  the  last  named,  Canada — with  the  hearty 
backing  of  the  British  public — has  forced  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reconsider  its  position.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  Confer¬ 
ence  which  has  been  called  to  meet  again  on  the  subject  does 
not  result  in  an  agreement  to  lay  and  work  the  cable  on  the 
principle  of  joint-ownership.  Jf  so,  we  shall  owe  tfie  success  to 
$ir  Sandford  Fleming,  G, 


